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How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reproofs of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By fiction’s softer blandishment. 





THE COVENANTER’S MARRIAGE DAY. 

Tux marriage party were to meet ina little lone- 
some cell, well known to ail the dweilers round St. 
Mary’s Loch. A range of bright green hills goes 
southward from its shores, and between them and 
the high heathery mountaiis lies a shapeless scene 
of cliffs, moss, and pasture, partaking both of the 
beauty and the grandeur between which it so wild- 
ly lies. All these cliffs are covered with native 
birch trees, except a few of the lofliest that shoot 
up their bare points in many fantastic forms; that 
moss, full of what the shepherds call * hags,” or 
hollows worn by the weather, or dug out for fuel, 
waves, when the wind goes by, its rich-blossomed 
and fragrant heath; atid that pasturage, here and 
there in circular spots of emerald verdure, affords 
the sweetest sustenance to the sheep to be found 
among all that mountainous region, It was in one 
of these circles of beautiful herbage, called by the 
Shepherds “The Fairy Queen’s Parlour,” that 
Mark Kerr and Christian Lindsay, who had been 
long betrothed, were now to be made man and 
wile. It was nearly surrounded by large masses, 
or ledges of loose recks, piled to a considerable 
height upon each other by some strong convulsion, 
all adorned with the budding and sweet-breathing 
birches, while the circle was completely hidden by 
ene overshadowing cliff that sheltered it from the 
north blast, and on whose airy summit the young 
hawks were shrilly and wildly crying in their nests. 

‘The bridegroom was sitting there with his bride, 
and her bridesmaid; and by and by, one friend 
after another appeared below the natural arch 
that all dropping with wild flowers, formed the 
only entrance into this Jonely Tabernacle. At last 
they all stood up ina circle together—shepherds 
decently apparelled,—shepherdesses all dressed in 
raiment bleached whiter than the snow in the wa- 
ters of the mountain-spring, and the grey-headed 
Minister of God, who, driven from his kirk by 
blood-thirsty persecution, prayed and preached in 
the wilderness, baptized infants with water of the 
Ttunning brook, and joined in wedlock, the hands 
of those whose hearts longed to be united in those 
dark and deadly times. Few words were uttered 
by the gracious old man; but these few were so- 
lemn and full of cheer, impressed upon the hearts 
of the wedded pair, by the tremulous tones of a 
Voice that was not Jong for this world, by the sanc- 
tity of his long white locks unmoved by a breath 
of air, and by the fatherly and apostolical motion 
of his uplifted hand, that seemed to conduct down 
+ ae them who stood in awe before him, the 
blessing of that God who delighteth in an humble 
heart. The short ceremony was now closed, and 
Mark Kerr and Christian Lindsay were united, till 
death should sunder them on earth to reunite 
them in heaven. 

Greetings were interchanged,—and smiles went 


_ Found, with rosy blushes, and murmuring and 





whispering voices of irreproachable mirth. What 
though the days were dark, and the oppressor 
strong? Here wasa place unknown to his feet; 
and now wasa time to let the clear sparkling foun- 
tain of nature’s joys well up in all hearts. Sadness 
and sorrow overshadowed the land; but human 
life was not yet wholly a waste; and the sweet sun- 
shine that now fell down through ascreen of fleecy 
clouds upon the Queen Fairy’s Parlour, was it not 
to enliven and rejoice all their souls? Was it not 
to make the fair bride fairer in her husdand’s 
eyes—her smile brighter, and the ringlets more 
yellow as they hung over a forehead that wore its 
silken snood no longer, but in its changed cover- 
ing gracefully showed that Christian Lindsay was 
now a wife? The tabor and the pipe were heard; 
and footsteps, that left no print on the hard smooth 
verdant floor, kept time to the merry measures. 
Perhaps the old man would have frowned on such 
pastime—perhaps Covenanters ought not to have 
indulged in promiscuous dancing—perhaps it may 
be said to be false that they did so; but the Minis- 
ter had gone now to his own hiding-place. ‘These 
Covenanters were young, and this occasion was a 
happy one; and dance they did, most assuredly, 
wicked as it yaay have been, and improper as it 
may be to record such wickedness. ‘he young 
hawks were nota little alarmed; and an old ram, 
who happened to put in his twisted horns below 
the arch, got a fright, that made him bound back- 
wards out of the enchanted circle. The hill black- 
bird wondered; but he himself joined the dance 
upon the birchen spray—and although no great 
songster, he did his best, and chirped cheerfully 
his notes in the din of the general, happiness. 

But as the evening hours were advancing, the 
party kept dropping away one by one, or in pairs, 


just as it had gathered; and the Fairy Queen had 


her Parlour all to herself undisturbed, if she chose 
at night to hold a court beneath the lamp of the 
Moon, 

Where had the young married pair their bridal 
chamber? Mark Kerr had a shealing on the moun- 
tain-side, from which was just visible one bay of 
St. Mary’s Loch. ‘The walls were built of turf, and 
the roof of heather—and surrounded as it was on 
all sides by large stones, wooded cliffs, knowes, 
and uneven eminences, it was almost as likely to 
escape notice as the nest of a bird, or the lair of 
aroe. Thither he took his bride. Her little brides- 
maid had a small covert of her own, distant only a 
few reds, and the friends could see each other 
standing at the door of each shealing, through the 
intercepting foliage of the waving birches that 
hung down their thin and ineffectual veil till it 
swept the blooming heather. 

On a small seat, framed of the roots of decayed 
trees, Mark Kerr was now sitting with his own 
sweet Christian; when he gently raised her head 
from his bosom, and told her to go into the sheal- 
ing, for he saw people on the hill-side, whose ap- 
pearance, even at that distance, he did not like. 
Before a quarter of an hour had elapsed, a party of 
soldiers were at hand. Mark knew that he had 
been observed for some time; and to attempt es- 
cape with his bride was impossible. So he rose up 


at their approach, and met them with a steady 
countenance, though there was both fear and sor- 





row in his heart. Christian had obeyed him, and 
the shealing was silent. 

‘©Is vour name Mark Kerr?” ** Yes—that is my 
name.” ‘* Were you at Yarrow-Ford when a pri- 
soner was rescued, anda soldier murdered?” ‘*f 
was—but did all [ could to save that soldier’s life.’”* 

“You wolf, you mangled his throat with your 
own bloody fangs—but we have traced you to your 
den, and the ghost of Hugh Gemmel, who was as 
pleasant either with lad or lass as any body that 
ever emptied a cup, or had a fall upon a heather, 
will shake hands with you by moonlight by and by. 
You may meet either in the church-yard, down by 
the Loch, where your Canting Covenanters will 
bury you, or down at Yarrow-Kirk, where Hugh 
was put to bed with the worms in his red coat, 
like a soldier as he was. By the Hely God of Is- 
rael—(is not that a lump of your own slang?) this 
bayonet shall drink a stoup of your heart’s blood.” 

Mark Kerr knew, ina moment, that there was 
no hope of life. He had confessed being present 
on the occasion charged sgainst him; and a sen- 
tence of death, which an angel’s intercession could 
not have got reversed, was glaring in the eyes of 
all the soldiers. Each man seemed to kindle into 
fiercer fury as he caught the fiery eyes around 
him. Their oaths and execrations exasperated 
them all into frenzy; and a wild perturbed sense 
of justice demanding expiation of their murdered 
comrade’s blood, made them deaf and blind to 
every thing but the suggestions of their own irri- 
tated and inflamed hearts. A horrid sympathy 
possessed themall; and they were as implacable as 
aherd of wolves famished and in sight of their 
prey. There was no mercy in one face, else Mark 
Kerr would have appealed to that man, for his life 
was now sweet and precious, and it was a hard 
thing to die. ‘I know his face. He is the very 
man that stabbed Hugh, when he was down, with 
his own bayonet. How do you like that, sirrah ?” 
and one of the soldiers thrust his long bayonet 
through Mark’s shoulder, till the point was seen 
at his back, and then drew it out smeared with 
blood, and returned it to its sheath, with a grin of 
half-glutted vengeance. The wounded man stag- 
gered at the blow, and sat down, nearly fainting, 
upon the seat where a few minutes before his 
bride had leant her head upon his bosom. But he 
uttered not a word, and kept his eyes fixed, not 
reproachfully, but somewhat sadly, and with a 
faint expression of hope, on the men who deter- 
mined to be his executioners. The pain, the sick- 
ness, the sudden blasting of all his hopes, almost 
unmanned his resolute heart; and Mark Kerr 
would have now done much to save his life,—and 
something, perhaps even at the expense of Con- 
science and Faith. But that weak mood was of 
short duration,—and the good and brave man 
braced up his heart to receive the doom of death, 

Meanwhile one of the soldiers had entered the 
shealing, and brought out Christian in his grasp. 
A loud shout of laughter, and scornful exultation 
followed. ‘“Ho—ho—my Heath-Cock, you have 
got your bonny hen?—Catch a Covenanter without 
his comfort.—Is your name Grace, my bonny 
bairn?” Christian looked around, and saw Mark 
sitting pale and speechless, with his breast covered 
with clotted blood. She made no outcry, for grief, 
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and pity, and consternation, struck her dumb. She 
could not move, for the soldier held her in his 
. arms, But she looked in the ruffian’s face with 
such an imploring countenance, that unconscious- 
ly he let her go, and then she went up tottering 
to poor Mark, and with ‘her white bridal gown 
wiped off the gore from his breast, and kissed his 
clayey and quivering ‘ips. She then ran to the 
spring that lay sparkling among its cresses, within 
a few yards of the shealing, and brought a handful 
of cold water, which she sprinkled tenderly over 
his face. The human soul is a wild and terrible 
thing, when inflamed with cruelty and revenge. 
The soldiers saw little more in all this than a sub- 
ject for loathsome scurrility and ferocious merri- 
ment; and as Christian looked wildly round upon 
them, one asked, ‘‘ Are you his sister—his cousin 
—or his drab?” ‘Oh! soldiers—soldiers—I am his 
wife—this blessed day was 1 married to him. If 
any of you are married men, think of your wives 
‘now at home—remember the day they were brides, 
and do not murder us quite—if, indeed, my Mark 
is not already murdered.” ‘* Come, come, Mrs. 
Sweetlips, no more whining—you shall not wanta 
abe. I will marry you myself, and so I dare 
say will the sergeant there, and also the corporal. 
Now, you have had indulgence enough—so stand 
back a bit; and do you, Master Paleface, come for- 
ward, and down upon your marrow bones.” Mark, 
with great difficulty, rose up, and knelt down as 
Ae was ordered. : 

He had no words to say to his bride; nor almost 
did he look at her—so full was his soul of her 
amage, and of holy grief for the desolation in 
which she would be left by his death. The dewy 
breath of her gentle and pure kisses was yet in his 
heart; and the happy signs of maidenly tenderness 
were now to be changed into groans of incurable 
despair. Therefore it was, that he said nothing as 
he knelt down, but his pallid lips moved in prayer, 
and she heard her name indistinctly uttered be- 
tween those of God and Christ. 


‘Christian Lindsay had been betrothed to him 
for several years, and nothing but the fear of some 
terrible evil like this had kept them so long sepa- 
rate. Dreadful, therefore, as this hour was, their 
souls were not wholly unprepared for it, although 
there is always a miserable difference between 
reality and mere imagination. She now recalled 
to her mind, in one comprehensive thought, their 
years of innocent and vouthful affection; and then 
the holy words so lately uttered by the old man in 
that retired place, alas! called by too vain a name, 
““ The Queen Fairy’s Parlour!” The tears began 
‘now to flow—they both wept—for this night was 
Mark ‘Kerr’s head to lie, not on her bosom, but in 
‘the grave, or unburied on the ground. In that 
agony, what signified to her all the insulting, hide- 
ous, and inhuman language of these licentious 
murderers? They fell off her soul without a stain, 
like polluted water off the plumage of some fair 
seabird. And as she looked on her husband upon 
his knees, awaiting his. doom, him the temperate, 
the merciful, the gentle, and the just, and then 
upon those wrathful, raging, fiery-eyed, and bloody- 
minded men, are they, thought her fainting heart, 
of the same kind? are they framed by one God? 
and hath Christ alike died for them all? 

‘Shelifted up her eyes, full of prayers, for one 
anoment to heaven, and then, with a cold shudder 
of desertion, turned them upon her husband, 
kneeling with a white fixed countenance, and half 
dead already with the loss of blood. A dreadful 
silence had succeeded to that tumult; and she 
dimly saw a number of men drawn up together 
without moving, and ‘their determined eyes held 
fast upon their victim. ‘“ Think, my lads, that it is 
Hugh:Gemmel’s Ghost that commands you now,” 
said a deep hoarse voice—*‘ no mercy did the holy 
‘men of the mountain show to him when they smash- 
ved his skull with-large stones from the channel of 
the Yarrow. Now for revenge.” 

The soldiers:presented their muskets—the word 
‘was given—and they fired. At'that moment'Chris- 
‘tian Lindsay ‘had rushed forward and flung herself 
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both fell, and stretched themselves out mortally 
wounded upon the.grass. 

During all this scene, Marion Scott, the brides- 
maid, a girl of fifteen, had been lying affrighted 
among the brackens within a hundred yards of the 
murder. The agony of grief had now got the bet- 
ter of the agony of fear, and, leaping up from her 
concealment, she rushed into the midst of the sol- 
diers and kneeling down beside her dear Chris- 
tian Lindsay, lifted up her head, and shaded the 
hair from her forehead. ‘* Oh! Christian, your 
eyes are opening—do you not hear me speaking ?” 
“Yes, I hear a voice—is it your’s, Mark ?/—speak 
again.” Oh Christian, it is only my voice—poor 
Marion’s.” ‘*Is Mark dead—quite dead?” And 
there was no reply; but Christian must have heard 
the deep gasping sobs that were rending the 
child’s heart. Her eyes too, opened more widely, 
und misty as they were, they saw, indeed, close 
by her, the huddled up, mangled, and bloody body 
of her husband, 

The soldiers stood like so many beasts of prey, 
who had gorged their fill of blood; their rage was 
abated—and they offered no violence to the affec- 
tionate child, as she continued to sit before them, 
with the head of Christian Lindsay in her lap, 
watering it with tears, and moaning so as to touch, 
at last, some even of their hardened hearts. When 
blood is shed it soon begins to appear a fearful 
sight to the shedder—and the hand begins to 
tremble that has let out human life. Cruelty can- 
not sustain itself in presence of that rueful colour, 
and remorse sees it reddening intoa more ghastly 
hue. Some ofthe soldiers turned away in silence, 
or with a half-suppressed oath—others strayed off 
among the trees, and sat down together; and none 
would now have touched the head of pretty little 
Marion. ‘The man whom they they shot deserved 
death—so said they to one another—and he had 
got it; but the woman’s death was accidental, and 
they were not to blame, because she had run upon 
their fire. So, before the smell and the smoke of 
the gun-powder had been carried away by the 
passing breeze from that place of murder, all were 
silent, and could hardly bear to look one another 
in the face. Their work had been lamentable in- 
deed. For now they began to see that these mur- 
dered people were truly bridegroom and bride. 
She was lying there dressed with her modest white 
bridal garments and white ribbands, now streaked 
with many streams of blood from mortal wounds. 
So, too, was she who was supporting her head. It 
was plain that a bridal party had been this very 
day—and that their hands had prepared for a hap- 
py and affectionate newly wedded pair, that bloody 
bed, and asleep from which there was to be no 
awaking at the voice of mern. They stood look- 
ing appalled on the bodies, while, on the wild 
flowers around them, which the stain of blood had 
not yet reached, loudly and cheerfully were mur- 
muring the mountain-bees. 

Christian Lindsay was not quite dead, and she at 
last lifted herself up a little way out of Marion’s 
lap, and then falling down with her arms over her 
husband’s neck, uttered a few indistinct words ot 
prayer, and expired. 

Marion Scott had never seen death before, and 
it was now presented to her in its most ghastly 
and fearful shape. Every horror she had ever 
heard ‘talked of in the hiding-places of her father 
and relations, was now realized before her eyes; 
and for any thing she knew, it was now her turn to 
die. Had she dreamed in her sleep of such a trial, 
her soul would have died within her,—and she 
would have convulsively shrieked aloud on her 
bed. But the pale, placid, happy-looking face of 
dead Christian Lindsay, whom she had loved as an 
elder sister, and who had always been so good to 
her from the time she was a little child, inspired 
her now with utter fearlessness—and she could 
have knelt down to besshot by the soldiers without 
one guickened pulsation at her heart. But now 
the sdldiers were willing to leave the bloody 
green, and the leader told Marion she might go 
her ways and bring her friends to take care of the 
dead ‘bodies. No one,-he said, would hurt her, 





Gown on her knees beside her husband, and they 


and soon after the party disappeared. 
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Marion remained for a while beside the dead, 
Their wounds bled out now. But she brought 
water from the little spring and washed them all 
decently, and left not a single stain upon either of 
their faces, She disturbed as little as possible, the 
position in which they lay; nor removed Chris. 
tian’s arms from her husband’s neck. She lifted 
one of th s up for a moment to wipe away a 
spot of blood, but it fell down again of itself, and 
moved no more. 


During all this time the setting sunlight was 
giving a deeper tinge to the purple heather, and 
as Marion lifted up her eyes to heaven, she saw in 
the golden west the last relics of the day. Allthe 
wild was silent—not a sound was there but that of 
the night-hawk. And the darkening stillness 
touched Marion’s young soul with a trembling su- 
perstition, as she looked at the dead bodies, then 
up to the uncertain sky, and over the glimmering 
shades of the solitary glen. The poor girl was 
half afraid of the deepening hush, and the gather. 
ing darkness. Yet the spirits of those she had so 
tenderly loved would not harm her: they had gone 
to Heaven. Could she find heart to leave them 
thus lying together? Yes—there was nothing, she 
thought, to molest the dead. No raven inhabited 
this glen; nothing but the dews would touch them, 
till she went to the nearest hiding-place, and 
told her father or some other friends of the mur. 
der. 


Before the moon had risen, the same party that 
on the morning had been present at the marriage, 
had asserrbled on the hill-side before the shealing, 
where Mark Kerr and Christian Lindsay were now 
lifted up together ona heather-couch, and lying 
cold and still as the grave. The few maids and ma 
trons who had been in that happy scene in the 
Queen-Fairy’s Parlour, had not yet laid aside their 
white dresses, and the little starry ribband-knots, 
or bride’s favours, were yet upon their breasts, 
The old Minister had come from his cave, and not 
for many years had he wept, till now; but this was 
a case even for the tears of an old religious man 
of fourscore. 


To watch by the dead all night, and to wait for 
some days till they could be coffined for burial, 
was not to be thought of in such times of peril. 
That would have been to sacrifice the living fool- 
ishly for the dead. ‘The soldiers had gone. But 
they might—no doubt would return and scatter 
the funeral. Therefore, it was no sooner proposed, 
than agreed to, in the afflicted souls of them all, 
that the bridegroom and his bride should be buried 
even that very night, in the clothes in which they 
had that morning been wedded. A bier was soon 
formed of the birch-tree boughs; and with their 
faces meekly looking up to Heaven, now filled 
with moonlight, they were borne along in sobbing 
silence, up the hills and down along the glens, till 
the party stood together in the lone burial-ground, 
at the head of St. Mary’s Loch. A grave was dug 
for them there, but that was not their own burial- 
place. For Mark Kerr’s father and mother lay in 
the church-yard of Melrose, and the parents of 
Christian Lindsay slept in that of Bothwell, near 
the flow of the beautiful Clyde. The grave was 
half filled with heather, and gently were they let 
down together, even as they were found lying on 
the green before theirshealing, into that mournful 
bed. The old man afterwards said a prayer—not 
over them—but with the living. Then sitting down 
on the grave-stones, they spoke of the virtues of 
the dead. ‘They had, it is true, been cut off in 
their youthful prime; but many happy days and 
years had been their’s—their affection for each 
other had been a pleasant solace to them in toil, 
poverty, and persecution. ‘This would have been 
a perplexing day to those who had not faith in 
God’s perfect holiness and mercy. But all who 
mourned now together, were wholly resigned to 
his dispensations, and soon all eyes were dred. In 
solemn silence they all quitted the church-yard, 
and.then.the funeral party, which a few hours ago 
had been a marriage one, dissolved among the 
hills, and glens, and rocks, and left Mark Kerr 
and Christian Lindsay to everlasting rest. 
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I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 





POETIC COMPOSITION. 


Tux composition of all poems is, or Ought to be, 
of wit; and wit in the poet, or wit writing, (if you 
will give me leave to use a school distinction, ) is 
no other than the faculty of imagination in the 
writer, which, like a nimble spaniel, beats over 
and ranges through the field of memory till it 
springs the quarry it hunted after; or, without 
metaphor, which searches over allthe memory for 
the species or ideas of those things which it de- 
signs to represent. Wit written, is that which is 
well defined the happy result of thought, or pro- 
duct of imagination. But, to proceed from wit in 
the general notion of it, to the proper wit «f an 
heroical or historical poem, I judge it chiefly to 


_ consist in the delightful imaging of persons, ac- 


tions, persons or things, It is not the jerk or sting 
ofan epigram, and the seeming contradiction of a 
poor antithesis, the delight of an ill-judging audi- 
ence in a play of rhyme, nor the gingle of a more 
poor paronomasia; neither is it so much the morali- 
ty of a grave sentence affected by Lucan, but 
more sparingly used by Virgil; but it is some 
lively and apt description, dressed in such colours 
of speech, that it sets before your eyes the absent 
objects as perfectly and more delightfully than 
Nature. So then, the first happiness of the poet’s 
imagination is properly invention, or finding of the 
thought; the second is fancy, or the variation, de- 
vising or moulding of that though, as the judgment 
represents it proper to the subject; the third is 
elocution, or the art of clothing and adorning that 
thought, to sound and varied, in apt, significant, 
and sounding words: the quickness of the imagi- 
nation is seen in the invention, the fertility in the 
fancy, and the accuracy in the expression. For 
the two first of these Ovid is famous amongst the 
poets; for the latter, Virgil. Ovid images more 
the movements and affections of the mind, either 
combating between two contrary passions, or ex- 
tremely decomposed by one. His words, there- 
fore, are the least part of his care; for he pictures 
Nature in disorder, with which the study and 
choice of words is inconsistent. This is the pro 
er wit of a dialogue or discourse, and consequent- 
ly of the Drama, where all that is said is to be sup- 
the effect of sudden thought, which, though 
itexcludes not the quickness of wit in repartees, 
yet admits not a too curious election of words, too 
frequent allusions, or use of tropes, or, in fine, any 
thing that shows remoteness of thought, or labour, 
in the writer. On the other side, Virgil speaks 
Not so often to us in the person of another, like 
Ovid; but in his own he relates almost all things 
as from himself, and thereby gains more liberty 
than the other, to express his thoughts with all the 
gtaces of elocution, to write more figuratively, 
and to confess, as well the labour, as the force of 
his imagination. We see the objects he presents 
us with in their native figures, in their proper mo- 
tions; but so we see them, as our own eyes could 
never have beheld them so beautiful in them- 
selves. We see the soul of the poet, informing and 
Moving through all its pictures. ‘The very sound 
of his words has often somewhat that is connatural 
tothe subject; and while we read him, we sit, as 
ima play, beholding the scenes which he repre- 
sents.— Dryden, 





The following Extravaganza will remind our readers of 
the strain of some of the more ludicrous stories in the 
“ Arabian Night’s Entertainments.” 


THE FOUR FOOLISH BRAHMINS.° 


Iva certain district of India, a grand public re- 
Past was to be given to the four Brahmins, four of 
Whom meeting on the road, agreed to perform the 
Journey together, A soldier passing them, saluted 

vem; to which they replied by their blessing. 


The four Brahmins forthwith began to dispute to 
which of them the soldier’s salutation was address- 
ed: but not being able to decide this weighty 
matter among themselves, it was agreed on that 
they should all run after the soldier and ask him. 
After pursuing him a league, they came up with 
him, and put the question. The soldier, provoked 
at this folly, replied in a mocking tone, “ Why, 
then, I saluted the greatest fool among you.” 
Though at first confounded by the soldier’s deci 

sion, each was so unwilling to give up the honour 
of the salute to another, that all claimed the supe- 
riority in folly ; but, as they would only have pro- 
ved their equality in it by coming to blows, they 
determined to submit the case to the decision of 
the judges of the neighbouring town of Darma- 
pourg. 

It happened tobe a court-day, and all the judges 
and Brahmins of the place were assembled; but, on 
hearing the cause, they declared themselvas unable 
to decide the prize of folly to any of them, as they 
were all strangers, unless they should detail some 
incident of their lives which should prove peculiar 
— in stupidity, The first accordingly began 
thus :— 

‘*T am ill dressed, as you perceive, and this is 
the cause. A rich merchant in my neighbourhood, 
one day made me a present of two pieces of very 
fine cloth, which, before using, I washed, to purify 
them, and then hung them up onatree todry. A 
dog passed by at that moment, but 1 could not per- 
ceive whether he had touched the linen or not, 
nor did my children, who were playing at a little 
distance. In order to assure myself of the fact, I 
knelt down on all-four’s, making myself about the 
dog’s height, and crawled under the linen. ‘Did 
Itouch? I asked. £ No,’ replied my children. But 
I reflected that the dog’s tail was turned up, it 
might by chance have touched my linen: I accord- 
ingly fastened a reaping-hook on my back, and 
passed underit. The hook touched; and convin- 
cel by this that the dog must have profaned my 
linen, I tore it in a thousand pieces. ‘The adven- 
ture spread, and every one called me a fool. 
‘ Even if the dog did touch your linen,’ said some, 
‘could not you have washed it again?” * Why did 
you not rather give it to the poor Soudras?’ cried 
others. § After such a piece of folly, who will ever 
give you clothes in future?’ Their predictions 
were just; for since that time, when I asked for 
linen—‘ fo tear in pieces, doubtless,’ is always the 
reply.” 

When the first Brahmin had ended, one of the 
auditors said,—‘‘It seems, then, you run well on 
your hands and feet ?”’—** You shall see,” replied 
he: and he scampered round the hall in that pos- 
ture, while the assembly was in convulsions of 
laughter. The second then spoke:— 


“One day, being about to attend a public festi- 
val, I had my head shaved. I desired my wife to 
give the barber a half-penny, but she by mistake 
gave hima penny. I demanded my change, but 
this the barber refused : * However, said he, if you 
like, I will shave your wife’s head for the disputed 
halfpenny,’—Very well, I replied. Accordingly, 
I held my wife while the barber shaved her head: 
after which he decamped, and published the affair 
every where. It was universally believed and 
said, that 1 had surprised my wife with a lover, 
and had caused her head to be shaved as a punish- 
ment: and to such a degree did this story gain 
ground, that an ass was brought to my door, on 
which it was intended (as usual in such cases) to 
parade my wife through the village. Her father 
and mother arrived : and, after abusing me grossly, 
carried off their daughter; and to add to all my 
misfortunes, I missed the feast for which I had 
been preparing myself by three days’ fast. Another 
repast was soon after announced, at which I made 
my appearance, and was received amidst the hisses 
of all present, who insisted on my declaring who 
was the lovercf my wife. It was in vain that I pro- 
tested her innocence, and told my own story. 
‘Did ever any one,’ they cried, ‘hear of a hus 
band’s shaving his wife’s head, but when a lover 





was in the case? Either this man must be the 


greatest liar; or the greatest fool, that ever existed 
on the face of the earth.’” ; 

When the second Brahmin: had concluded, the 
th'rd addressed the assembly: ‘I was formerly 
named Anantaya, but am now called Betel-Anan- 
taya: and the following is the cause of my obtain- 
ing that nickname. About a month after my mar- 
riage, I happened to say to my wife that women 
were éattlers: to which she replied, evidently allu 
ding’to me, that there were some men much more 
given to tattling than women. Piqued-at this re- 
tort, I said—* Well then, let us see-which of us will 
henceforth speak first.? * With all my heart,’ re- 
plied she: ‘but what shall our wager be?? * A 
leaf of betel,’ said I: so the bargain was made, and: 
we went tobed. The next morning we did not 
make our appearance at the usual hour: our 
friends called us several times, and knocked at 
our door, in vain. We persisted in our silence, 
till at last, alarmed lest we should have died sud- 
denly in the night, they called a carpenter, and 
forced our door, when they found us alive, awake, 
and in good health, but both deprived of speech. 
They were now convinced that we were enchant- 
ed; and in order to remove the fatal spell, the 
most famous magician of the neighbourhood was 
called in, who pronounced us bewitched. A brah- 
min of our acquaintance, however, maintained 
that our malady was natural, and promised to cure 
us. Beginning with me, he took up with pincers 
asmall red-hot bar of gold, which he applied first 
on the soles of my feet, then on my knees, on the 
elbows, my stomach, and the top of my head. I 
sustained my tortures without discovering the 
least sign of pain, and would have died if necessa- 
ry, rather than have lost my wager. 

‘** Finding the experiment had failed with me, 
the brahmin resolved to try my wife. But no 
sooner did she feel the heat than she cried cut, 
* Ah! that’s enough; I have lost my wager:’ then 
turning to me, she said, “ See, there’s your betel- 
leaf.’—‘ Ay,’ replied I, ‘I knew you would speak 
first;? and thereupon I repeated to all present the 
story of our wager. ‘* What!’ cried they all, ‘and 
was it merely that you might not lose a betel-leaf,. 
that you alarmed your family and the whole village? 
Was it for such a trifle that you allowed yourself 
to be burnt from head to foot? Was there ever 
such an idiot!’ And from that time I have been 
nicknamed Belel-Anantaya.” 

The assembly, on hearing the third Brahmin, 
agreed that he had large pretensions to the sol- 
dier’s salute: but before deciding, they resolved to 
hear the fourth speaker, who delivered himself as 
follows:— 

«When I was married, my mother, being sick, 
was unable to fétch my wife from the house of her 
father: she therefore despatched. me on the mis- 
sion, with a thousand counsels and.cautions, saying 
at the same time, ‘ Knowing you, asI do, I am 
afraid you will commit some piece of folly.’ I 
promised to conduct myself properly, and set out. 
After staying three days with my father-in-law, E 
proceeded homewards. We were then in the sum- 
mer solstice, and the heat was excessive. Wehad 
to cross a sandy plain, more than six miles in ex- 
tent. The hot sand burnt the feet of my young 
wife, who had been very delicately brought up in 
her father’s house: she first began to cry, and 
then, unable to proceed farther, she threw herself 
on the ground, refusing to rise, and saying that she 
was determined to die there. I seated myself by 
her side, uncertain what to do, when a merchant 
with fifty oxen passed by: I consulted him on the 
subject, and he replied, that to proceed or to re- 
main would be dangerous for the girl. ‘ However,’ 
said he, ‘as her death is certain either way, and 
you may be suspected of it, suppose you give her 
to me: I will put her on one of my oxen, and take 
the utmost care of her; and as for her trinkets, 
they may be worth twenty pagodas; here are 
thirty for you. Now, will you give me your wife ?? 

“The arguments of the merchant appeared to 
me very plausible; so I took his money, gave him 
my wife, and pursued my way homewards, ‘ Where 





is your wife?’ said my mother. Upon this I de- 
tailed the affair, andshowed her the thirty pagodas 
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Thad received: when she, to my surprise, burst 
forth into transports of rage. ‘*Wretch! fool! 
villain!’ cried she, ‘have you sold your wife—a 
brahmaddy—to a base merchant? What will her 
friends and our own say to such a piece of beastly 
stupidity !” 

“ My wife’s parents were not long in ignorance of 
the fate of their daughter: they came to my house, 
and would have murdered not only myself, but my 
poor mother, had we not saved ourselves by flight. 
They however, carried the affair before the 
chiefs of the caste: who, not content with ordering 
me to pay two hundred pagodas of damages to my 
father-in law, would have for ever excluded me 
from the casfe, had it not been for the respect in 
which they all held ‘ my worthy father before me.’ 
It was also ordered that such a fool as I should 
never be allowed to take a wife, and I am thus 
condemned to remain a widower for the rest of my 
life. Iappeal to you, gentlemen, after this whether 
Iam not worthy of the soldier’s salute.” 

After hearing the four Brahmins, the judges de- 
cided that each was worthy of the victory. ‘‘ Each 
of you,” said they, ‘‘ has gained his cause: so you 
may continue your journey in peace, if possible.” 
The pleaders were all satisfied with this decision, 
and departed, each shouting, * Ihave won! I have 
won !”—Hindoo Comic Stories. . 


ILL-HUMOURED PEOPLE. 

Av ill-humoured man in the bosom of his family, 
sits like a spider in the centre of its web, in watch- 
ful and unceasing malice against all around him. 
No sooner does a burst of cheerfulness explode in 
his presence, than he hastens to repress it by a sar- 
casm or arebuke. He studies the weaknesses of 
his friends, in order to play upon them with more 
effect; and, as the hackney coachman ‘‘makes a 
taw” on his horsée’s shoulder, to flog his callous 
hide to better purpose, so the ill-natured man de- 
lights to awaken an outraged feeling, to notice an 
imperfection, to shock a prejudice, and, in one 
word, to say to every individual the most unplea- 
sant and vexatious things that recur to his recol- 
lection. The great pretext for this cantankerous 
indulgence is, that the party loves to speak his 
mind. He, forsooth, is a plain downright man, 
who always utters what he thinks; and he is too 
_ an Englishman to make cringes and congees 

ike a foreigner. For my own part, I hate most 
cordially these ‘truth-tellers, and would almost as 
soon live with the father of lies himself, (provided 
I might choose the venue of the habitation,) as as- 
sociate with these very candid and very imperti- 
nent companions, who, after all, differ from their 
continental neighbours less, perhaps, in the love 
of speaking their thoughts, than in not thinking 
kindly on any subject. The worst of it is, that 
these “cross gentlemen,” (to use the designation 
by which an Irish waiter distinguished a certain 
unpleasable traveller, with whose name he was not 
acqusinted,) have now and then so many compen- 
sating good qualities, so much friendship, so much 
generosity, that you cannot for the world bring 
yourself to a dead cut. Sir Simon Verjuice isa 
man of this description, whose highly respecta- 
ble life of industry and integrity, whose family af- 
fection and active friendship conspire to licence to 
the uttermost his indulgence in the angelical pri- 
vilege of annoyance. He will tell a woman in a 
large circle that she is painted—that her wig is 
awry—or that her jewellery is mock. He will 
make a fond mother miserable’ by calling her hus- 
band’s attention to her mismanagement of her fa 
vourite boy; tell a scandalous anecdote of Burdett 
or Waithman, to teaze a radical acquaintance, or 
abuse sectarianism to a dissenter. He has all sorts 
of predicted ome at the service of his ac- 
quajptance; and when he, half jeeringly, half ear- 
= tells a neighbour that _™ will five to be 
hanged, takes little pains to conceal a private opi- 
nion that the party richly deserves it. If there is 
a spot on your daughter’s cheek, he will blurt out 
that it is the evil; or if your wife coughs, will ab- 
ruptly warn you that she is far gone in a consump- 
tion. All proffered civilities he rejects, disgra- 
ciously, flinging the good-natured and the polite 
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back upon themselves, by the coldness or the 
rudeness of his refusal. If you offer him a place 
in your carriage, he tells you he can walk. Ifyou 
propose to him some delicacy of table,—‘ he 
isno epicure.” If you yield him the arm chair, 
or a place next the fire,—‘‘he is not so old.” 
Thus he gives you ground for believing that your 
motive is suspected, when he is only annoyed at 
being ousted for awhile of his right to be surly. 
So, on the other hand, his first word to every re- 
quest is **No!” and although he seldom fails to 
oblige when it is in his power, he as seldom grants 
a favour, till he has quoted every reason he is 
aware of, why he should refuse you. Remonstrate 
with him on his rudeness of speech, and tell him 
that he has hurt such a man’s feelings, his con- 
stant answer is, ‘* What do 1 care?—Why is he 
such a fool as to mind it?—Is it not the truth ?— 
and, if he is ashamed to hear the truth, why does 
he not change his conduct ?” 

After all, however, Verjuice is a much more 
tolerable companion than bis sister; first, because 
she is a woman, and dare be more savage; and 
next, because she is an old maid, and adds some 
grains of ill-nature to her inborn ill-humour; but 
most of all, because she has seen less of the world, 
is more full of herself, and is less essentially indul- 
gent to the infirmities of others. He taunts you 
with a weakness or an absurdity, because it suits 
his humour to do so; she, for the same reason, and 
because she thinks unnecessarily ill of you on ac- 
count of that weakness. With as much bile, she 
has more genuine malignity. Miss Verjuice enter- 
tains a thousand little jealousies of the neglect of 
friends. Herself the centre of her own circle, she 
can ill brook the eccentric movements of those 
who are occasionally influenced by other attrac- 
tions, and dare to omit her in a dinner-party, or to 
withhold the customary visit. These feelings are 
but too commonamong those who have not /usage 
du monde, but pride ‘leads most people to keep 
such weaknesses to themselves. Miss V., on the 
contrary, never lets slip an opportunity of ** telling 
her friends a piece of her mind ;” she is constantly 
asserting herself, and reproaching her visiters with 
their arrears of civility. To her servants, or of 
them, she never speaks but to find fault, and her 
servants are her favourite topic for the amusement 
of her guests. She is the scourge of her poor 
neighbours, abusing the men for idleness, the 
wives for sluttishness, and the children for their 
dirty faces. Her own nephews and nieces she 
keeps in incessant hot water, by reminding them, 
apropos to nothing, of their old offences; and 
reading them improviso lessons before company. 
“ How d’ye do, Mrs. Fizackerly ? That’s my niece, 
ma’am, Miss Clementina Verjuice, a good girl, if 
she would but hold up her head. I take pretty 
good care that litile girls shall be good where I 
am; I don’t think they will break my windows 
with their balla second time: and that young gen- 
tleman is her brother Harry. Come hete, sir: why 
don’t you comb your hair? He chose to spoil his 
best trowsers, by falling in the mud, and tearing 
the knees; so he must be content to go in his old 
ones; that’s the way to make children attentive.” 
All the while poor Mrs. Fizackerly sits bored to 
death; either by no means interested in the quali- 
ties of Miss Clementina and Master Harry, or if 
she bea foolish mother herself, applying to her 
own conduct all the inuendoes against the tor- 
ment of rude children, and the folly of ‘sparing 
the birch and spoiling the child.” Nor are such 
pettish snarling attacks confined to the children; 
all her acquaintance come in for their share. She 
is the censor-general of fashions and of morals, of 
caps and carriages, of bonnets and behaviour: not 
that she always ventures to be directly personal; a 
diatribe on an abstract proposition will equally 
serve her turn. If a lady’s stays happen to be cut 
low, she wonders how modest women can bring 
themselves to the fashion of showing their bosoms 
to every jackanapes. If the vicar rides a good 
horse, she falls upon the category of sporting: par- 
sons; or if he preaches morality, she hints that a 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


THE SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION. 


NO. 8. 


WE have WF our feelings lacerated by vivid descrip- 
tions of the infernal tortures perpetrated on human victims 
by the holy, or rather demoniac, fathers of the Inquisition; 
and our blood has boiled with indignation against the sa- 
vage executioner, whilst our heart strings have quivered 
in sympathy with the unfortunate sufferers—and the refleo- 
tion was horrible, appalling: but the suffering of the vic- 
tim was but temporary, he either recovered from his af- 
flictions, or he died ; a matter of slight consideration to the 
‘Holy Fathers”—and there was an end of it.” We have 
heard of innocent persons immured in dungeons through a 
long course of years—but the innocent man can bear a 
great deal, of what would be sore affliction to others, with- 
out repining ; and sometimes even rejoices at temporary 
suffering, believing it a stepping stone to mount into re- 
gions of eternal bliss, as a reward for the bruises he re- 
ceived from the serpent of this world—nay, he may have 
been a Socrates, and “blest with a wife”—like Xantippe, 
and the stilly silence of his dungeon, contrasted with the 
eternal clangour of a vixen tongue, may, by an hallucina- 
tion of the mind, impress him with the idea that he is al- 
ready translated into the enjoyments of paradise. The 
sufferings of Tantalus have been proverbial to Christian 
and Heathen for some thousand years; but the poet has 
failed in the point and force of his episode, by not assuring 
us that he was in the flesh, some tun soaking Bibo, a jolly 
pot companion, whose throat, like the crater of Vesuvius 
in eruption, sent forth a continued imitation of fiery va- 
pour—blasting as the death breathing sirocco—whilst his 
face pictured forth, in glowing character, the stream of 
burning lava that erst inundated Herculaneum, Or had 
the poet told us that the lips of Mr. Tantalus resembled those 
of the redoubtable Falstaff, and like a sand bank so quickly 
absorbed the eternal flowing of sack, that they were dry 
and parched ere he could smack them with the emphasis 
of a toper, then indeed he might have afforded one some 
glimmering of a comparison ; but as it is neither that nor 
any tantalizing affliction that has ever been written, talked 
or dreamt of, can furnish me, who am unfortunately very 
fond of that rhetorical figure, with the shadowing of a just 
similitude with the mind deranging, heart sickening, end- 
less, cureless, hopeless, pestiferous sufferings of him on 
whom the gloomy destinies have combined all and every 
description of torment in being chained to a contradictory 
spirit. The maniac may be confined to a strait waistcoat, 
and the cell of a Bedlam, and so rendered innoxious—the 
drunkard, who is ‘ next of kin,” may lose his speech in 
sottish drunkenness—wild beasts and mad dogs we may 
kill with impunity—plagues and pestilences we may avoid 
by flying to a purer atmosphere, or death soon relieves ug 
from their affliction—but where shall we flee from con- 
tradictory spirits ? If we fly to the “‘ uttermost corners of 
the earth,” can we escape them? There isno society, from 
the refinement of the court to that of the houseless savage, 
in which they do not exist as fell tormentors. In our en- 
deayour to escape from one, we fall into the atmosphere 
of a “worse spirit,” and fiery is the ordeal through 
which we have to pass. It was my fate once, and a dark 
one it was, to be associated with one, and he was a mas- 
ter spirit—it was in his very bones and marrow—it per- 
vaded his whole system—it was indeed systematic in him 
—he had educated himself in the “‘black art,” so that 
like a necromancer he could at any moment call up 
his 
“ Black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray,” 


like the familiars of the Inquisition, to put his hapless vic- 
tims tothe ordeal. The science engrossed his thoughts by 
day, and filled his dreams by night. I remember well one 
unfortunate wretch whom he secured in his clutches, by 
cunningly acquiring some controul over his affairs—his ate 
tenuated figure lately crossed my path like a wandering, 
restless, hopeless ghost. On this occasion he brought to 





little ngne in the pulpit will sometimes do no 
harm.— New Mon. Mag. 


his aid his brother spirit and coadjutor, procrastination. 
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Week after week, and month after month, have I seen 
him sitting in his inquisitor’s hall, with his arms loosely 
dangling by his side, one foot crossing the other with an 


‘agitated yet listless motion, his chin resting on his breast, 


his lack lustre eye vacuitously gazing on the floor, wait- 
ing the approach of his tormentor, to be told that nothing 
had yet been done in his affairs, and to call again in a 
fortnight, when he would certainly—giveyhim the same 
“end to chew” upon ;—he reduced him to a skeleton ; his 
very garments were fretted threadbare. And it is proba- 
ble, that the only absolute truism that he ever uttered du- 
ring the whole trying ordeal, was that by which he in- 
veigled him into his clutches, by which he assured him he 
would do his business for him—and he did ‘do his busi- 
ness,” with a vengeance—he made “a ghest of him,” as 
the “‘ crooked Richard” says. But his hapless victim had 
that consolation which is said to emanate from a compa- 
nionship in misery ; his tormentor, by his eternal, unceas- 
ing, fretting, foaming, cross-grained, tergiversating vaga- 
ries, worked himself into a fever, and, consistent to the last, 
in diametrical contradiction to the prescription of his phy- 
sician, took an opposite course, and the ‘wicked ceased 
to trouble,” and the ‘‘weary are at rest,” from his perse- 
cutions. 

The dissection of the brain of one of the grand masters 
of this tortuous science, would be curious, and perhaps a de- 
sideratum, in the useful application of remedy, if there can 
be a cure for a disease so deeply seated, so inveterate, and 
one that hitherto has resisted every application save 
that of a pistol bullet exploded at ten paces distance. ‘The 
brain, the seat of reason, if reason can find a seat, even the 
smallest nook, in the most unreasonable of all beings, must 
produce a singular topsy turvy, upside down appearance. 
The eye, like that of the “‘ green eyed monster,” is ever apt 
to cast its own hue upon all it sees ; but milky clouds, or 
jaundiced yellow, are the predominating shades ; and by 
the optical delusion of the retina, actuated by a diseased 
brain, he will affirm that black is white, and white is black 
—and see dark spots lowering upon the sun, when all 
others are obliged to screen their eyes from the effulgent 
brilliancy of its noon-tide splendour, The tympanum of 
his ear, from some natural defect, is habitually closed 
against all harmony and argument; but to contradict him 
will change the sweetest melody into discord ; or meta- 
morphose the braying of an ass, into the soft murmurings 
ofan Eolian harp. And by the singular and eccentric per- 
versions of his “ mind’s eye,” the utmost perfection of fe- 
male loveliness, symmetry, and bewitching grace, touched 
by his magic wand, are changed to ugliness—and notwith- 
standing its very unquestionable perfection, demanding ge- 
neral approbation, he embraces the opposition with an avi- 
dity proportionate to the enlargement and multiplication of 
the enjoyment it affords his ruling passion. 


Ifhe be a politician, he is ever in the opposition right or 
wrong; and ever most peremptory and immoveable when 
most in the wrong—and if himself a legislator, or a mem- 
ber of any ‘‘debateable body,” he is ever and decidedly 
“the gentleman opposite” to the declaiming member. 


Ifa poet—but no!—the gentle Muses deign not to take 
up their abode in the habitation-of discord—the temple of 
Janus—harmonizing and holding communion alone with 
the sweet charities and benevolence. In the sister art, (but 
with him she is a step-sister fond of contradictory paro- 
dies,) he is an adept, and gratifics the peculiar vein of his 
humour in the coarsest etchings—and is ever a caricatu- 


“Tist, delighting to distort the ‘human face divine,” into 


all detractive forms from grace and beauty, 


If an author, he runs bolt against, and puts at defiance, all 
the slavish trammels, as he styles them, of grammar, syntax, 
and congruity in composition in mere spite of the critics 
would style Longinus a fool, and Lindley Murray an ig- 
horamus ; and would willingly abolish all articles of con- 
Junction from his composition, could he possibly render 
himself intelligent without them. But in one thing he gra- 
tiGes his hatred of conjunction ; he never marries, and vio- 
lently “contradicts all reports” of such slanderous insinu- 
ations; yet is even gratified by them, in as much, a wide 
spread ot contradiction, of that which is often more 
the world’s concern than that of the parties at amicable is- 
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In truth, he who is afflicted with this disease to an inve- 
terate degree, is possest of the ubiquity of the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father—you never know where to find him, he is-as 
intangible as the fleeting gossamer ; he is either mounted 
so high into the air, that the pinions of Jove’s own bird 
alone can reach him, or sunk so deep into the bosom of the 
earth, that noge but the immortal Symmes can dive into 
the vast profound and pluck his ‘‘ drowned honour by the 
locks.” The disease, unless attacked in its incipient state, 
is incurable, or if not so, the remedy, to the physician, is 
worse than the disease. It is said that the envenomed 
scorpion, by a cunning mode, may be made to sting itself 
to death by the infusion of its own poison ; and so may the 
scorpion of contradiction, by assenting to all his wildest 
contradictions, provided a person could so far deaden all 
truth and moral principle. You see him smile, and you 
congratulate yourself that his wonted ascerbity is yielding 
to benevolence, candour, and most gracious assent; but 
you never were more mistaken and deceived in your life: 
it is a smile that mocks—not himself, but you—a ghastly 
grin, like the momentary pausing of the insidious cat, that 
after tossing and worrying its destined prey, suffers it to 
rest a moment in the fond hope that, although rough and 
over tender in the ardency of the squeezes, all that is past 
was the mere prank of a witty, frolic humour, and it is 
now to be suffered to depart in peace—but, as Byron says, 
‘©?Tis done !””—it is clenched in the death fangs of the in- 
sidious foe, to glut its craving appetite. 


It is said that a husband, discovering a party searching 
for the body of his wife, who had drowned herself in the 
spirit of contradiction, probably because he was one of 
those passive souls, like Rip Van Winkle, who, to gratify 
their love of peace or tacit indolence, fly from the encoun- 
ter of a wife’s tongue, as a hunter from a rattlesnake, and 
thereby denied her renovating food for her dear passion 
by a word or look of opposition; but be this as it may, 
poor man, it is evident he knew her well by many asleep- 
less night, and comfortless meal, when, as the story says, 
he reproached them with their utter ignorance of his wife’s 
disposition in searching for her body in the descent of the 
current, when there could be no doubt that she had forced 
her way against the stream, as was her wonted custom— 
here was an instance of the poetic sublime, of the ‘ruling 
passion strong e’en after death.” But I beg the ladies 
pardon, this may, nay must huve been a poetic license fa- 
bricated by some hen-pecked husband—but hold, like all 
apologists, I am only plunging deeper into the mire of of- 
fence, by my endeavours to extricate myself. 


The spirit of contradiction is a growing evil that per- 
vades the forum, and the bar, and is not entirely exempted 
from the pulpit, which should be the throne and refuge of 
*¢ peace and good will towards men.”” And it is even des- 
perately to be feared, and most deeply to be deplored, 
that in some instances it may obtrude its gargon mein in- 
to the sacred precincts, and scare out of countenance the 
loves, the graces, and the sweet harmonies of connubial 
bliss. It roves about like a fierce contentious lion, seeking 
whom it may destroy—threatening the destruction of all 
social ties, of fraternizing love, and seems to ‘scare the 
land from its propriety.” 


While our city is emphatically distinguished for various 
laudable and praiseworthy associations, for the suppression 
of vice and immorality, and that especially and recently 
instituted for checking and extirpating the ‘‘intemperate 
use of spirits,” it is wonderful, it is lamentable, that those 
same public spirited citizens have never thought of orga- 
nizing themselves into a society, with collateral branches 
throughout the Union, as a patriotic mean of preserving 
whole and entire that very union, now most darkly threat- 
ened, for the more laudable and useful purpose of suppres- 
sing, of reducing within the bounds of reason, common 
sense, and common truth, those more ardent spirits of 
contradiction and disorganization: of whom it may be 
said, parodizing the beautiful couplet of the poet, expres- 
sive of all that is attractive in the heart, that they are 


Curst with a temper whose e’er clouded ray, 
Can make to-morrow gloomier than to-day. 


Some facetious wit, in speaking of one of these disput 


— 


at once, they would certainly come to loggerheads: now 
unhappily those who, by incessant study and practice, have 
taken their degrees as masters of the art, do possess a 
great many ideas, but unfortunately so jumbled together, so 
utterly at war with each other, that the uproar and confu- 
sion of pandemonium must have been peace and tranquili- 
ty compared to wild warfare raging in their pericraniums. 
And the ‘‘ holy fathers” of the inquisition, of whose inge- 
nuity in the sience of torture I have already spoken, evi- 
denced their want of knowledge and invention by not sub- 
stituting for all other racks, mental or corporeal, the in- 
carceration of their destined victim in some deep dungeon, 
with no other companion than an inveterate adept in the 
art of contradiction, and multiplying and protracting his 
tortures. 

I now, most amiable reader, draw my discourse to a con- 
clusion, with my profoundest thanks for that courtesy 
which has suffered me to advance at random, all my argu- 
ments against this inveterate plague, without a whisper, or 
even a look of contradiction. With the assurance that they 
have been elicited “‘ more in sorrow than in anger,” in the 
recollection of what I have been occasionally subject to 
from that source of trial, and which you have unquestion- 
ably felt, unless more fortunate than your neighbours— 
and, from a modest hope that they may in a small degree 
ameliorate, by correcting the evil. And in consideration 
of your silent assent, I can assure you, of either sex, if 
you are a believer in the absolution of error by a patient 
endurance of aggravated suffering, that although your 
‘‘ offences are rank and smell to Heaven,” you may work 
an entire expiation of them, by taking to your bosom a 
loving mate deeply imbued with the Spirit of Contradis~ 
tion. QUEVEDO. 





From the U. S. Literary Gazette. 
DREAMS. 


Ou that dreams were not dreams, for mine have been 
The shadows of my hope. Thence have I grown 
In love with ideal forms. In youth I saw 
Most beauteous beings in mine hours of sleep— 
Fair maidens, with their bright and sunny locks 
Falling o’er necks whose hue was of the snow, 
O’er bosoms whose soft throbbings not the veil 
Of gossamer could hide from the tranced eye. 
I saw, that when my cheek had lost its down, 
And I wrote Man, a world of glittering words 
Writ by my hand of health upon that leaf 
Of human life. I saw bright swords, brave plumes, 
And staves of office—robes of honour—all 
That speak of high employment, and awards 
Of national enterprises. Other thoughts 
That were, by day, hopes, and in slumber dreams 
Came to me, of my line continued in 
Illustrious heirs. 'The boy upon my knee 
Became a Socrates, and he who played 
With the dark ringlets on his mother’s brow, 
The saviour of arealm. The little maid 
Who lost in mimic tenderness, caressed 
A pasteboard emblem of our fallen state, 
I wedded to a warrior sworn and pledged 
To die as had his fathers, at the call 
Of liberty. 

Time flew, and I am now 
An aged man, with hoary hair, and step 
Alltrembling: yet I entertain a crowd 
Of dreams, but they are of the world whereto 
Age, and hopes crushed, are hurrying me. 

I see 

In slumber, an offended God, begirt 
With Cherubim around his hidden throne— 
And angels of his attributes, the guards 
Of his dominions. They who represent 
Truth, Peace, and Justice, ask the darker doom 
Upon my head, for I had wildly erred ; 
But Mercy, darling child of the Most High, 
Pleads for me, and prevails. I hear a voice 
Ring thro’ the spheres of Heaven—a voice of love, 





r 





tious gentlemen, says, if two ideas could meet in his brain 


Pr ing pardon, and I join the choir 





That worships, and shall worship eternally. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our obligations to Sydney are increased by the receipt 
of “‘ The Spirit of Acquiescence,” a most apt and excel- 
lent companion for ‘“* The Spirit of Contradiction,” which 
is given in the present No. 

We are much gratified by the promise of “‘E.” and 
hope that nothing will occur to prevent its performance. 
The essays are such as to do no discredit to the author of 
the Tales bye-the-bye, (this is no mean compliment) and we 
shall take an early opportunity of publishing them. The 
poetry is all very pretty, and shall not long want a place in 
print. 

‘¢ Reflections on a birth-day,” by Sylvanus, are such as 
might be expected from the pen of that writer, sensible, 
judicious, and well expressed. They shall appear next 
week. 

We owe an apology to ‘‘ Loran” ‘for the delay of his ar- 
ticle. The manuscript was mislaid—we have now found it. 
It shall appear forthwith. 

Sonnet and Melody, by Sydney—and Stanzas, by Oro, 
are selected for the poetical department of the next No. 





Next week we shall furnish our patrons with a beautiful 
and picturesque engraving, representing the Temple of 
Pluto, near Aerten, in Burgundy. This will make the 
fourth of the regular series. 





We understand the Managers of the Franklin Institute 
intend opening their anaual exhibition on Wednesday, the 
$d of October, at the Masonic Hall. We have heard 
that the coming exhibition will surpass all its predecessors 
in the splendour, variety, and ingenuity of the articles 
which will be presented to the public observation. 





To such of our readers as have not visited the Museum 
since its removal to the Arcade, we recommend an early 
call at that establishment. The spaciousness of the rooms, 
the excellent arrangement of the different specimens, all of 
which may now be seen to great advantage, and the num- 
ber of gay and beautiful beings who are constantly to be 
met with, concur to render ita most inviting resort for the 
lounger ; while the almost infinite variety of rare and won- 
derful objects in the Arts and Sciences, offer attractions to 
the naturalist, the philosopher, and the scholar, that can- 
not elsewhere be found. 





SCOTT’S NAPOLEON. 


Those who imagined that this work would be generally 
approved, (and we were of that number,) have but little 
reason to claim the attribute of prophecy, as it seems 
to have met with a reception directly the reverse of that 
which was anticipated. So far from being regarded as a 
faithful narrative, made up of materials selected from 
proper places, and combined without fear, favour or af- 
fection, the French writers anda majority of our own, with 
not a few in Great Britain, fall upon it tooth and nail, and 
declare it is entitled to no credit whatever. How, they 
ask, can a man of strong tory prejudices—whose work 
has been prepared under the eye of Wellington, the rival 
of-Napoleon, and who has taken his information in a 
great measure from the Bourbons, be expected to furnish 
a true history of one to whom himself, and those to whom 
he looked for assistance in preparing the work, were 
violently opposed in principle and practice; and we must 
confess there is some force in the objection; so much in- 


deed that we made many allowances in perusing the 


task for his literary defects, and assert that he has collect- 
ed all the objectionable parts of the Waverly style, and 

combined them in this biography. This last is, however, 
not a prevalent sentiment, and the style of the work is 


“| generally admired. For our own part, we were pleased 


with it, and have no complaint against the Author, except 
the manner in which he has spoken of La Fayette, the 
great and good—whom he has treated rather scurvily. In 
the second edition, which was printed at Edinburgh, with 
many corrections, we hope this cause of offence is removed. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 
The New-York Gazette says, that already the amount 
of revenue to the customs of that city exceeds that of the 
whole of last year. From the numerous vessels due, and 
those which will arrive previous to the 3lst of December, 


amount any previous year. 


ples a minute. 


mill from 10 to 15 dollars. 


calm, in front of the Chateau St. Louis. 
be a Column or Obelisk fifty feet high. 


burn, on Black River, was entirely desolated. 


of Isaac Dickinson, for a breach of marriage promise. 


200 infantry for the purpose of quelling them. 
though he was economical in his habits. 


on his children, if they were in a condition to need it. 
—— 


timate and devoted friends, in the midst of whom, Mr 
ing appropriate and beautiful toast was given :— 


of years. 





learned. 





vention facilitating the process of fine gold and silve 





The damage sustained by the late gale at Newbern, N. em * 
C. is estimated at from 10 to $15,000. ‘The village of Liv- | °f “!¥ilized eredulity. 


Miss Sally Olmsted, of Benson, Vt. has recovered $500 


We have received information from Carthagena to the 
16th July. Bolivar still remained there, but was expect- 
ed to proceed for Bogota on the 20th following. A very 
serious disturbance had broken out among the partizans of 
Santander, and Bolivar had despatched 2000 cavalry and 


Mr. Canning, it seems, has according to the London 
papers, died poor; his property is sworn under 25,000I. 


Charles Carroll, of Carrollton—May public worth and | Philosophizing Hamlet. ' . 
private virtue be ever, as now, crowned with the garland whole range of the drama, which require more ability and 


been pierced threugh rubies and sapphires, as fine as the: 


book on this very account. Not content with disputing| 1-1200th part of an inch. A platina wire has been redue 
the facts of Sir Walter, some critics have taken him to| ced, by being enclosed in silver and then drawn to “the 


undetectable thickness of the 1-108000 part of an inch.” 
The advantages of the holes made in gems over those in 
metal plates are various. Among them are the perfect po- 
lish given by the diamond powder, so that {the gold is ne- 
ver removed fgom copper gilt wires, but a peculiar bril- 
liancy is imparted to the metal. The durability of the 
holes is so great that a piece of wire 800 miles in length, 
has been drawn through a perforated ruby, withont enlarg- 
ing the aperture in any appreciable degree.—London 
Times. 

Three Greek children, aged 9, 10 and 14, have arrived 
at Lausanne. They were made prisoners at the capture 
of Missolonghi, and taken to Alexandria. The two young- 
est were ransomed for 5000 francs. The eldest escaped 
from his master, and got on board an European vessel. 


it is fair to conclude that our annual returns will exceed in| Tis latter was a brave boy, and was wounded in a sortie 


made from the garrison. Mons. Eynard pays all their ex- 


A Mr. Farnum, is exhibiting in Hartford, Conn. a cider| P&B¢es at present. 
mill, which, it is said, will grind nearly two bushels of ap- 
When worked by hand it has ground 30 
bushels an hour. The pumice is very fine. Cost of the 





Five or six Indians, of the Osage tribe, are now in 
France. They pass themselves off for Princes, and are 
treated with the greatest deference. ‘They are invited to 


atronize theatres, assemblies, &c. and are feasted and 

The Gov. General of Canada has proposed to the peo- P , : rei “ 
ple to erect a monument to the memory of Wolfe and Mont- ectated Spo wiy.te otipeieeel qpeannweany thiay hai 
It is intended to 


their real character. The French are a gullible people us 
well as the English, and these ‘children of the forests,” 
‘“‘ Nature’s Princes,” &c. &c. know how to take advantage 





The Travels of Breydenbrachus, printed at Mentz, in 
1486, is perhaps the first book of travels that ever was 
printed, and is adorned with maps and pictures very re- 
markable. The view of Venice is more than five feet long, 
and the map of the Holy Land more than three: it is print- 
ed in the Gothic character. 





THE DRAMA. 
WALNUT STREET THEATRE. 
Wednesday, Sept. 19.—Hamlet, and the ballet of Love 


It was supposed |in a Mist. The first night of Mr. Booth’s re-engage- 
that some mark of public gratitude would be bestowed | ment. 


Thursday, Sept. 20.—The Honey Moon, and Is he Jea- 
lous. First night of Mr. and Mrs. Hamblin’s engage- 


Thursday last, (says the Baltimore Gazette,) was the| ment. 
90th Anniversary of the birth of Charles Carroll, of Car- J 
rolton, who enters upon his ninety-first year with his| Zhe Intrigue. 
faculties unimpaired, his energies unabated, and his feelings : ‘ 
and affections still buoyant and warm.” His residence on| Mr. and Mrs. Hamblin’s second night. 
Elk ridge was crowded, yesterday, with the wide circle of 
his children, grand-children, great grand-children, and in- | /!!. 


Friday, Sept. 21.—A new way to Pay old Debts, and 
Mr. Booth’s second night. 
Ssturday, Sept. 22.—William Tell, and Matrimony. 


Monday, Sept. 24.—King Lear, and The Hloe in the 
Mr, Booth’s third night. 
Mr. Booth, whose performance at this housewe noti- 


Carroll appeared, in all the animation of a much younger | °¢4 in @ former number, commenced a second engagement 
age. After dinner, when Mr. C. had retired, the follow- | t # limited period on Wednesday last, on which occasion 


he appeared as the representative of the melancholy and 
There are few characters in the 


attention from the actor than this. Possessing a softness 
and delicacy of spirit which diffuses itself into his most im- 


Interesting relaration.—The Worcester (Eng.) Jour- | passioned exclamations, great skill is necessary to exhibit 
nal states, that no less than forty-three barristers were in faithfully the various feelings that are bestowed upon the 
attendance at the late Assizes ; and that a large majority en- | Young prince, and at the same time preserve the consié- 
tertained their hours of leisure at the classical game of| tency of the part. To effect this, no man is better qualified 
“leap-frog,” an amusement of such high antiquity as to|than Mr. Booth. It is upon the voice, principally, that he 
have been quite in vogue amony the Greek Academicians. 
Only think of two score of black robes hopping over each | his, which is eminently distinguished for its sweetness and 
other’s heads! and yet, why not they, as well as others, | pathos, is capable of every modulation, from the lowest 
enjoy the invigorating influence of athletic exercises? In- | note to the very top of the compass, added to which he pos- 
deed, we regard with peculiar favour the gymnastics which | esses a niceness of perception, which enables him to suit 
have recently become fashionable ; and if regularly prac-| it so closely to the meaning of the author, that every pas- 
tised by gentlemen of sedentary pursuits, we would record | sage that falls from his lips may be felt and understood. 
fewer untimely deaths, hear less of pulmonary ravages, 
and see a much smaller number of pallid cheeks and hol- | vivid llecti , 
low eyes, than we are wont to do among the literary and | witnessing him in the part, we went to see his Ham- 


who would perform Hamlet successfully, must depend; and 


With this opinion of this gentleman’s abilities, and a 
of the pl we had derived from 





let ; and we feel bound to add, in candour, that we were 
fairly disappointed. There was throughout his perform- 


Wire Drawing.—A patent has been obtained for an in-| ance a want of spirit and a tameness, which in him was 


r| quite unusual, and must have proceeded from illness. The 





wire drawing, through perforated gems. Holes have| character was well played, it is true, but not in the man- 
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" ner we hadexpected to see it from Mr. Booth; and while 





") imhabitants have raised sums by subscription to assist 


" place where theatrical speculations ayy profitable, | 


we give him great credit for several scenes, particularly the 
interview with the Queen, we are disposed to regard it, as 
a whole, as inferior to his former representations of the 


a and Mrs. Hamblin appeared as Duke 
Aranza and Juliana, in Tobin’s Comedy of the-Honey 
Moon, and gave great satisfaction. This lady has a very 
good figure, and a not unhandsome face, and is very suc- 
cessful in light comedy. Her Harriet, in the after-piece, 
was ‘unsurpassable. 

On Friday Mr. Booth played Sir Giles Overreach in the 
New Way to Pay Old Debts, and brilliantly atoned for 
the deficiencies of his Hamlet. We like this gentleman in 
every thing which he performs, but in nothing so well as 
inthis. It is indeed a master-piece of acting, abounding 
in beauties from beginning to end ; and he must be tasteless 
indeed, who could witness it without gratification.— 
Throughout the last act, (in which he always excels,) he 
was unusually successful, and richly merited the almost 
deafening bursts of applause that he elicited. Mrs. Cow- 
ell’s Margaret was very commendable, and Mr. Smith’s 
Wellborn superior to any we have seen. Mr. Cowell was, 
generally speaking, happy in delineating the vulgar villainy 
of Marall, though in one or two scenes we.thought he ap- 
proached rather close to caricature. 

Saturday—Owing to the indisposition of Mr. Hamblin, 
John Bull was substituted for William Tell, which had 
been announeed for that evening. The audience, which 
was numerous, behaved very quietly under the disap- 
pointment, and the comedy went off well, though it must 
be confessed that it is becoming rather stale. 

Monday—Mr. Booth appeared in the arduous character 
of King Lear; and notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
being rather too small, gave great effect to the choleric old 
king. We notice the scene before the palace of Gloster, 
and the prison scene, as being particulariy good. The im- 
passioned address to the storm was given with considerable 
force, but was well nigh being spoiled by the carelessness 
of the property-man, who had provided most rascally thun- 
der, The veriest bungler in Vulcan’s workshop would 
-be ashamed of it ; and we recommend the person who has 
charge of these matters, to obtain a fresh supply. S0 much 
depends on the proper management of the auxiliaries in a 
storm, especially of such a one as Lear describes, that too 
much attention cannot be bestowed upon this subject, how- 
ever trifling it may seem, We hope we shall not hereafter 
have occasion to censure similar neglects, 

Mr. Smith, as Edgar, went far beyond our expectations. 
Accustomed to seeing Mr. Wood in this part, who is per- 
haps the best Ddgar now living, we anticipated but little 
satisfaction from Mr. Smith’s performance, although we 
Were not ignorant of that gentleman’s talents. We were, 
however, agiceably disappointed; and we have great 
pleasure in saying, that his enaction of the part was gratify- 
ing and creditable. 

Mrs. Cowell’s Cordelia was very good. Mrs. Greene 
was deserving of praise—the rest did indifferently well. 

We take the liberty of reminding the officers in attend- 
ance at this Theatre, that their duty requires them not to 
lounge about chatting with their friends, but to preserve 

The French Dramatic Company which was playing in 
New-York, will commence a short season at the Chesnut 
street theatre this evening. They bring with'them a consi- 
derable part of the excellent orchestra that accompanied 
them to that city. 

The New-York Courier of Saturday says, ‘‘ Mr. For- 
Test appears this evening in Sir Edward Mortimer, one of 
his favourite characters. His ‘‘ Damon,” on Thursday, 
drew a full house ; this was the 24th time within ten months 
of his personating that character. The avails uf Thursday 
hight were nearly $1100. Mr. F. has played 87 times in 
ten months. ‘This looks like uniting industry with genius. 

French Theatricals are in a bad way. In the country 
‘they cannot be kept open except by gratuities from the 
corporations of the respective towns. ‘In some cities the 


‘the managers. Nor are they much:better off in Paris. It 
would appear, after all, that the United States is the only; 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 





(From La Belle Assemblee.) 
WALKING DRESS. 


A DREss of white jaconet muslin, with four flounces, 
falling one over the other, cut in strawberry leaves. The 
body made high, and en gerbe; the sleeves en gigot, with 
mancherons formed of muslin, cut in three strawberry 
leaves, each trimmed round with very narrow lace. A leg- 
horn hat, ornamented with branches of fern, aud ribbon of 
straw colour and green tartan ; the strings ina long loop; 
Indian red scarf of Chinese crape, embroidered all over 
with silk of the same colour, and superbly finished at the 
ends by a broad fringe, headed with net works. Slippers 
of light blue kid. Parasol of white silk, striped crosswise 
with chesnut brown. 


(From the World of Fashion.) 
EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of crape, the colour of the China rose, bias folds 
round the border, the points a l’Espagnole, upwards, be- 
tween these points, of which there are two rows, are placed 
rich embroidery; the body made in the Anglo-Greek style, 
girt round the waist with a medallion of an antique head 
clasping it infront. Sleeves en gigot of white crape, with 
a double row of antique points, at the wrist, clasped with 
an antique cameo head. Barege gauze scarf, of yellow, 
with three broad stripes at the ends of China-rose-colour. 
Hat of the same colour as the dress in crape, with three 
bird-of-paradise tails ; one under the brim onthe right side, 
the two others drooping over on the left side. Ear-rings 
a la girandole of rubies. 





NEW SOUTH WALES. 


A new work has appeared on ‘New South Wales,” 
more familiar to our readers under the name .of “‘ Botany 
Bay.” It is from the pen of P. Cunningham, Surgeon, 


gaudy tulip, nourished by the street sweepings of the 


make an extract : 


them to bedizen themselves out with. 


sottish or depraved. 





R. N. This flourishing colony begins to expand gaily, a 


British metropolis, but, like the real flower, not the less 
gay and flaunting for that. A new order of legitimates 
exists there, legitimacy, it seems, being a colanial term 
for expressing the legal reasons which have induced a 
certain portion of the population to make the voyage. We 


“ Dressiness and gaiety of appearance are much affected 
umong our sprightly females ; and every London fashion 
most devoutly ‘‘bowed the knee to.” The moment a la- 
dy blooming fresh from England is known to be tripping 
along a Sidney street, you will see our prying fair, singly, 
or in groups, popping eagerly out of their “‘ repositories for 
curls,” to‘take note of the cut of her gown, the figure of 
her bonnet, and the pattern and colour of the scarf or shawl y 
she displays upon her shoulders, that they may forthwith 
post off to put themselves in the “dear fashion” too. In- 
stead, however, of sighing after China crapes and India 
muslins, like the English ‘beauties, our Sydney beiles lan- 
guish after nothing but what comes-with the name of ‘¢ Lon- 
don” stamped upon it ; ‘the products of the Eastern loom 
being here too common, too cheap, and ‘too durable for 


‘¢ Neatness of dress and personal cleanliness certainly 
form avery marked feature among a proportion of the 
Sydney<inhabitants, even when moving in rather a hum- 
ble sphere, which cannot but excite a pleasant feeling in: 
the mind, ‘particularly when coupled with the reflection, 
that those who delight in a good exterior are seldom either 


one of.our back streets, about the dinner hour, you will al- 








* 


if 103 





most uniformly observe a clean newly unfolded cloth spread 
upon the table, with a shining show of dinner utensils up- 
on it—all equally inviting.” ad 


aie 





Many authors have fancied parti¢ular hours of the day, 
or particular seasons of the year, as most propitious to 
the flights of genius. Love-sick swains seek woods and 
groves, and purling streams, to pour out the overflowings 
of passion. Canova fancied the Sun of Italy alone propi- 
tious to his genius ; a clouded sky or a foggy atmosphere 
cast a gloom on his spirits which he could not overcome, 
so that even Paris was to him the grave of genius. Napo- 
leon perceived that in the bust Canova made of him, and 
which is now in the possession of baron Denon, there was 
wanting that grand character which distinguished his 
works from the rest of modern sculptors, and observed to 
him that he did not think he had been happy in the execu- 
tion of his work. ‘TI feel it, Sire,” replied Canova, ‘* but 
I cannot help it; the clouded sky of France does not in- 
spire me like the warm sun of Italy.” 





From the Hermit in Italy. 


Genoa has sometimes been called the paradise of foreign- 
ers, because the females are very handsome, and the men 
uncommonly ugly. The Genoese ladies have a graceful- 
ness of figure, regular and expressive features, and superb 
eyes. Their dress is very uniform—generally white, with 
a long veil of white midip, called a Muzzaro, falling over 
their shoulders. Thet0ilefte of the foot is attended to with 
great taste, as thé BigeefSare paved with large smooth 
flags, and theré is:-nb-Sichthing as muddy weather at Ge- 
noa. é; 


iE 





MARRIED. 


On the 2lst inst. by the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D. 
D. Mr. Henry Gises, Merchant, formerly of Salem, 
Mass. to Miss Ann Evans, all of Philadelphia. 

On the 20th inst. by the Rev. C. R. Demme, Mr. Hen- 
ry Hamman, of the Northern Liberties, to Miss Mary 
Ann, eldest daughter of the late Conrad Wile, of this 


city. 

on the 18th inst. at Harrisburg, by the Rev. Mr. Wine- 
brenner, the Rev. Mr. Rezo, formerly of this city, to 
Miss EL1zaeetH ZEIGLER, daughter of Mr. Jacob Zei- 
gler, of the former place. 

On the 17th-inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. James 
Hype, to Miss ELEANoR Boop, allof Kensington, Phila- 
delphia. 

n the 16th inst. by Isaac Boileau, Esq. Mr. Jesse D. 
Sanno, to EMELINE LisTER, both of Kensington, Phila- 
delphia county. 

* On the Mth inst. by the Rev. Wm. Barnes, Mr. Put- 
Lip Matancy, to Miss SanaH MippLerTon, both of this 


city. 

dn the 8th inst. by Lewis D. Belair, Esq. Mr. Cras. 
S. Barnes, to Miss Saran McYauen, both of Phila- 
delphia. 





BIED. 


On the 24th inst. suddenly, without a struggle, at liis 
late residence No. 136 South Front Street, Samvuen. 
Ricnarns, age’ 60 years. ‘The trials and afflictions of 
this life are now terminated, and we humbly trust his spi- 
rit has entered into the joys of redeeming love. 

On the 22d inst. Mr. Tuomas Swan, Jun. aged 31 
ears. 

On the 21st inst. Mr. Josepu G. Parken, aged 30. 
On the 2ist inst. Mr. Joun LeonarpD, after a lingering 
illness, aged 52 years. : 

On the 20th inst. after a short illness, Peter R. Lo- 
LER, Boat Builder, aged 21 years. 

On the 18th inst. ‘aged 35, Mrs. Hannan Burtey, 
wife of Mr. Thomas C. Burley, of this city. 

On the 17th inst. after an illness of 17 months, Laura 
ADDISON, daughter of George Ridout. 

On the 26th inst.-after a short illness, Mr. RowLanp 
SanpiForD, Coach Maker, a native of England, aged 74 


ears, 

On he 14th inst. Mr. Joun H, Atcock. 

On the 13th inst. at New York, after an illness of 15 
days, Mrs. Mary S. Pearson, wife of Thomas R, 
| Pearson, late of Philadelphia. 

At the residence of James J. B. White, Esq. on Cane 
Creek, about 10 miles from Columbia, 8. C. Mrs. M’- 


Among the great majority of the Henny, late of Philadelphia, at an advanced ad sgn 

houses, ‘too, even of mean exterior, inside cleanliness and care,” at ») aged 22 

comfort appear most conspicuously ; and in passing along i by 
te 


itford, near Marbeth, (Eng 
» Henry WALKER, a native of Jamaica; he 
his will, left.2/. and freedom to every slave on “his 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


MELODY. 


Ox! honour the patriots who stand 
In the might of their valour to guard 
The rights of their own native land, 
The sword of oppression to ward: 
Crown, crown them with laurels of fame ; 
For them let the trophy be rear’d ; 
Deep grav’d on the heart be their name, 
By patriot virtues endear’d. 


Mourn! mourn! for the patriots who fall, 
Firm martyrs to freedom who die: 
The banner they guarded their pall, 
Their requiem the victory’s ery : 
A nation shall wail o’er their tomb, 
The theme of the patriot-bard’s lyre, 
In the flowing of ages to’bloom, 


And patriot valour inspire. SYDNEY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE BRIDAL. 


Tuer bound her brows with diamonds bright, 
That glanc’d the tapers’ ray ; 

But her beaming eyes mild lustrous light 
Was purer far than they. 


Her ringlets twin’d the blushing rose, 
And the lily bright was there ; 

But the rose on her cheek more deeply glows, 
And her skin than the lily’s more fair. 


But soon her cheek’s bright rose was pal’d, 
Blench’d by the chill of despair,— 


The lily alone in its brightness remain’d, 


While the tear drop glitter’d there. 


Soft were the strains that floated round, 
Breathing the heavenly lay ; . 

More sweet her voice in its soul-thrilling sound 
As it melted in murmurs away. 


The pageant was gay in the gorgeous hall, 
And smiles bright as sunbeams were there ; 

But she, in her beauty, the idol of all, 
Stood an image of hopeless despair. 

Ah! what are bright pageants, and flattery’s breath, 
When peace from the bosom has fled ? 

Like the lamp that illumjnes the mansion of death, 
Or floral wreaths strew’d o’er the dead! 


For though her hand to another was given, 
By a father’s stern controul, 

Her heart and vows were pledg’d in Heayen, 
To the loy’d one of her soul. 


And when the holy rites were o’er, 
The marriage unction was shed, 
Her voice was heard in the halls no more ;— 
The lorn one’s spirit had fled. SYDNEY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUYENIR« 
HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 


Ave Maria hear my silent prayer, 

My soul implores thee in a voiceless hymn ; 
Oh! raise these feeble aspirations where 
© ‘Thy brow of heaven my ardent glances dim. « 


Oh ! ’mid that glorious and cternal host, te 
"Tis thee alone my passionate sighs intreat ; SB 

I dare to dream the fervent grief not lost, — 

Breath’d, tho’ unholy, at thy radiant feet. 





Whispering thy name, I image all that might 
Of beauty mortal, and angelic blending— 

Of saintly meekness, shading the full light 
Blazing around those looks so gently blending. 


Faultless! oh, turn not from the sinner’s tear; 
Ave Maria, gild it with thine eye— 
Perfect in bliss! oh, shed thy soothing here, 
Where bleeding hearts in hopeless anguish lie. 
AGNES. 





ON A SAILOR’S FUNERAL AT SEA. 


HE is not where his fathers lie, 

He sleeps not where they sleep— 
His name a wreck of memory, 

His dwelling-place the deep— 
Down mid unfathom’d gulfs he lies, 
And ocean’s unveil’d mysteries. 


For he is gone where cave and hall 
With coral garnished, 
And darkness for their funeral pall, 
Receive the ocean dead, 
Where the sea-monsters have their home, 
But men and sunbeams never come. 


Grey was the dawn, and not a braid 
Curl’d on the billow’s brow, 

While on the deck the prayer was said 
And he was cast below, 

Into the waveless glistening sea 

That closed above him tranquilly. 


We watch’d the circle on the wave 
The dreary plunge had given, 
And saw it widen o’er his grave, 
And pass away where heaven 
Met the smooth waters’ darker blue 
And blended their ethereal hue. 


They wrapp’d no shroud his limbs around, 
No bier sustain’d his form ; 

About the corse its bed they bound, 
Which, oft in calm and storm, 

The slumberer and the dreamer bore, 

Who now shall dream and wake no more, 


Sicken’d and sad we turn’d away 
From the sad sight of gloom : 
The solitude of sea that day 
Seem’d but one mighty tomb, 
Burying all thoughts but thoughts of woe— 
Asking who next should plunge below! 
New Monthly Mag. 


ASPIRATIONS OF THE SOUL. 


The high-born soul 
Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tired of earth 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft, 
Through fields of air pursues the flying storm ; 
Rides on the volley’d lightning through the heavens ; 
Or, yok’d with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long track of day. Then high she soars 
The blue profound, and hovering o’er the sun, 
Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 
Of light ; beholds his unrelenting sway 
Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 
The fated rounds of time. Thence far effused 
She darts her swiftness up the long career 
Of devious comets ; through its burning signs, 
Exulting circles the perennial wheel 
Of nature, and looks back on all the stars, 
Whose blended light, as with a milky zone, 
Invests the orient. Now amazed she views 
The empyreal waste, where happy spirits hold 
Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode ; 
And fields of radiance, whose unfading light 
Has travelled the profound six thousand years, 
Nor yet arrived in sight of mortal things. 
Even on the barriers of the world untired 
She meditates the eternal depth below ; 
Till half recoiling, down the headlong steep 
She plunges ; soon o’erwhelmed and swallowed up 


: : 


In that immense of being. There her hopes 
Rest at the fated goal. Far from the birth 
Of mortal man, the sovereign Maker said, 
That not in humble or in brief delight, 
Not in the fading echoes of renown, 
Power’s purple robes, nor pleasure’s flowery lap, 
The soul should find enjoyment; but from these 
«Turning disdainful to an equal good. 
Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view, 
Till every bound at length should disappear, 
And infinite perfection close the scene.—Akenside. 
HOME. 
* * * * 6 What so sweet— 
So beautiful on Earth, and ah! so rare 
As kindred love and family repose.” — 
* * * * “The busy world 
With all the tumult and the stir of life, 
Pursues its wonted course; on pleasure some, 
And some on commerce, and ambition bent, 
And all on happiness ; while each one loves, 
One little spot, in which his heart unfolds 
With nature’s holiest feelings, one sweet spot, 
And calls it Home : If there is sorrow there 
It runs thro’ many bosoms, and a smile, 
Lights up in eyes around a kindred smile ; 
And if disease intrudes, the sufferer finds 
Rest on the breast beloved.” 





MELANGE. 
Make yourself mirth with your particular faney.—Henry VIII, 


A polite correspondent.—A gentleman at Paris, writing 
a few days since to a lady at St. Petersburg, thus com- 
menced his letter—‘‘ Madam, I should apologise for writ- 
ing to you in my shirt sleeves; but the weather is so ex- 
cessively hot, that I have been under the necessity of tuck- 
ing them up.” 





A plain but excellent father had a son much given to the 
pleasures of the toilet, who, coming home in a new-fa- 
shioned bang-up, with something less than a score of capes, 
was asked what kind of thatching he had on his shoulders. 
‘* Capes, only capes, father!” ‘So, so,’ said the old 
man, passing his hand over them, ‘ Cape Hatteras, Cape 
Henlopen, I suppose, and here,” clapping his hand on his 
son’s head, “is the ‘‘ light-house.” 





A gentleman remarked in company that his deceased 
friend, a lawyer, had left belsind very few effects. 1 don't 
wonder at it, replied another, he had very few causes. 





Wick-ed Wit.—Why is a tallow-chandler the most wn- 
fortunate of men? Because all his deeds are wick-ed, and 
all his wick-ed deeds are brought to light. 





A gentleman on horseback finding himself at a spot where 
four roads met, asked a countryman, who was working on 
one of them, where it run to. Clodpole, raising himself 
from his stooping posture, scratching his head, replied with 
a grin, ‘*] dosen’t know where it runs, Zur, but we find 
it here every morning.” 





A public functionary once sent in his resignation in 8 
very angry letter. It was humourously remarked, that the 
letter did not at all indicate resignation. 





LOVE IS LIKE A BEE. 
Tis plain Love’s passion doth agree 
In three things with a honey bee: 
Love like the bee its sweets doth bring— 
And like the bee it leaves a sting : 
And like the bee too love will settle, 
Lured by the chink of precious metal. 
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